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even British public opinion at home, should have the con-
trolling voice.
Closely interwoven with the native question was the
labour question. The prosperity of mining, and even of
agriculture, mainly depends upon the native labour which
is forthcoming. A scarcity of labour which affects the
mines inevitably reacts on the agricultural interest, and
yet so long as British South Africa was divided into
separate Colonies the labour question, which really affected
South Africa as a whole, was dealt with piecemeal by
separate administrations, none of which had either the
opportunity or the power to deal with the question as
a whole. Thus Natal had embarked upon a policy with
regard to indentured Indian labour, in direct opposition to
that of the other Colonies and States. The Chinese coolies
for the gold-mines, about whom so much was heard, were
afc least limited in number; they had to be repatriated at
the end of their period of indenture, and were not allowed
to be engaged for any kind of labour which demanded
special skill. In Natal, on the other hand, Indian coolies
had been introduced without any provision for their com-
pulsory repatriation; so that thousands remain in the
Colony and have become incorporated in the social system
of South Africa. At the end of their period of indenture
they are free to compete in occupations of all kinds.
Whereas the industry with which the Chinese were con-
cerned is in the nature of things temporary, the richest
mine becoming some time exhausted; in Natal the most
permanent and fundamental industry, that of agriculture,
has been established on the basis of Asiatic labour. It
would of course be out of the question suddenly to over-
throw a system that has taken such root; nevertheless
the example of the Indian Coolie question in Natal served
to show the necessity of dealing with such questions from
the point of view of South Africa as a whole. 'If all
South Africa were united under one Parliament*, Lord